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Social Security Coverage of Higher Education 
Effect of the Amendments of 1954 


By CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND and WILBUR J. COHEN* 


HE SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS of _ survivors insurance. The act also provided for a 


1954, which became law on September 1, 1954, — Federal-State system of unemployment insurance. 


represent a significant advance for the social security The Congress has passed various amendments to 
system instituted 19 years ago. Major changes in the Social Security Act, notably in 1939 and 1950. 
the old-age and survivors insurance program are of — Some of these related to financial and administrative 


trolled schools, colleges, and universities. Points of scope and character of the program. 


special interest to the teachers are stated in the 


: F . ; In 1939, the Congress made the Federal insurance 
following sections of this article. 


system a family program rather than a program for 
Social Security System retired workers alone. It added “dependents” 
benefits for the wife and dependent children of a re- 
tired worker, and it provided “survivor” benefits for 
certain dependents of an insured worker who dies 
either before or after he has reached retirement age. 


After a careful study of ways to promote the 
economic security of the people of the Nation, the 
Congress passed the Social Security Act, which was 
approved on August 14, 1935. This law provided for 
Federal grants-in-aid to States to help them assist the 
needy aged and blind and the children who had been 


In 1950, the insurance system was broadened to 
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cover many jobs that had been excluded at the 
beginning chiefly because experience was needed to 
work out ways to report earnings and collect con- 


tributions from workers in such jobs. Among these 
were regularly employed farm and household em- 
ployees, and most persons—other than farmers— 
who work for themselves. Employees of State and 
local governments, if not in jobs protected by public 
employee retirement systems, and employees of non- 
profit organizations could be covered by special 
arrangement. No figures are available on the num- 
ber of teachers covered under the 1950 amendments, 
but it may be noted that as of June 1954 more than 
910,000 persons in nonprofit institutions and a total 
of 960,000 persons in State and local governmental 
positions were covered. 

The Social Security Amendments of 1954 extend 
coverage of old age and survivors insurance to in- 
clude employees of State and local governments who 
are protected by public retirement systems, pro- 
vided a referendum among those employees indicates 
their desire for such coverage. Now for the first 
time there is opportunity to cover almost all teachers 
in publicly controlled educational institutions. 


Extension of Coverage 


The 1954 amendments extend old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance to about 10 million people who 
during the course of a year work in jobs that have 
not previously been covered. The only large group 
of employees excluded are the Armed Forces and 
Federal civilian employees under a Federal retire- 
ment system. 

Newly covered persons qualify more easily.—Al- 
though the amendments do not change the basic 
requirements which a worker must meet in order 
to qualify for benefits, they include a special pro- 
vision which will make it easier for newly covered 
persons to qualify for benefits. A person who at 
the time of death or attainment of age 65 does not 
meet the normal requirements for fully insured 
status will nevertheless be fully insured for all types 
of benefits if all quarters after 1954 and up to the 
time of death or attainment of age 65 are quarters 
of coverage (a minimum of 6 quarters after 1954 is 
required). This means that any newly covered 
worker who is steadily employed is fully insured 
after at least 6 quarters of coverage if he dies or 
attains age 65 before having had a chance to work 
long enough to meet the regular requirements. 
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Employees covered by State and local retirement 
systems.—In making old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage available to members of State and local 
retirement systems, the Congress included in the 
law a specific statement of policy. A section of the 
Social Security Act states that the protection of 
members and beneficiaries of the retirement system 
should not be impaired by their coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance. The referendum pro- 
visions in the new legislation are also specifically 
enumerated to insure that the wishes of the em- 
ployees concerning old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage will be respected. 

Before college or university employees who are 
members of a State or local retirement system can 
be brought under the State’s old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage agreement, a referendum must 
be held among the eligible members of the system, 
and a majority of those eligible to vote must vote 
in favor of coming under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. At least 90 days’ notice of the referendum 
must be given; the Federal law does not specify the 
form of the notice. The voting, which may be by 
mail, must be by secret written ballot. 

Only eligible employees can vote in the referen- 
dum, and all of them must be given an opportunity 
to vote. “Eligible” employees are, in general, those 
who are members of the retirement system when the 
notice of the referendum is sent out and when the 
referendum is held. However, some employees can- 
not vote: those who are already under old-age and 
survivors insurance and thus would not be affected 
by the outcome of the referendum; policemen and 
firemen, who cannot be covered even if the referen- 
dum is favorable; and any classes of employees which 
the State plans to exclude under the permitted 
options—for example, part-time employees. Re- 
tired persons who are not employees are not eligible. 

The “retirement system” is the basic unit of cover- 
age under the referendum provisions. A separate 
referendum is held for each retirement system, and 
all members of the system must be covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance if any are covered, 
except for the limited categories of workers which 
are mandatorily excluded or which may be excluded 
at the option of the State. A retirement system 
which covers employees of only one governmental 
unit, such as a retirement system covering only the 
employees of a single university, must be treated as a 
separate retirement system. Where a system covers 
employees of more than one governmental unit, such 
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as a State teachers’ system covering public school 
teachers employed by school districts and other 
persons employed by the State, the State has the 
option of deciding (1) whether the system will be 
treated as a single retirement system—that is, 
whether there will be one referendum for all members 
of the system; (2) whether there will be a separate 
retirement system for the employees of each govern- 
mental unit under the system; or (3) whether the 
governmental units will be grouped in some way. 

The State has a special option in the treatment of 
institutions of higher learning, which by definition 
includes junior colleges and teachers colleges. If a 
retirement system covers employees of one or more 
institutions of higher learning, the State may treat 
each such institution of higher learning as having a 
separate retirement system, regardless of whether 
the institutions are separate governmental units. 
This special option was included at the request of 
college and university people—both administrators 
and teachers—to facilitate coverage of college and 
university employees who are under the same retire- 
ment system as elementary and secondary school 
teachers. 

If the results of a referendum are favorable to 
coverage, the State may extend its old-age and 
survivors insurance agreement to include the mem- 
bers of the retirement system at any time within 2 
years. If it does not take this action within the 2 
years, another referendum will be necessary. While 
a State will probably not authorize or conduct a 
referendum until a decision has been made to include 
the retirement system under its agreement with the 
Federal Government, a referendum can be held be- 
fore such a decision has been made. In any event, 
a majority vote in favor of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage does not automatically extend 
coverage. After such a referendum the agreement of 
the State with the Federal Government must be 
modified before coverage can actually begin. 

Although a referendum may be held before Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, retirement system members may not 
actually be covered before that date. (A special 
provision permits the State of Arizona to secure cov- 
erage effective prior to January 1, 1955, for members 
of its teachers’ retirement system who, because of 
technicalities, could not be covered at the time other 
public employees in the State were brought under 
the State’s agreement.) ‘The new law, at the option 
of the State, permits coverage to be made retroactive 
to January 1, 1955, for any groups included in a 
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State agreement during 1955, 1956, and 1957. This 
helps State and local employees who live in a State 
where the legislature will not have a regular session 
until 1956, or where the legislature may not be able 
to take action until 1957. The Federal-State agree- 
ments do not require action by the State legislatures, 
but changes in State law are in some cases necessary 
to permit the State to cover employees under retire- 
ment systems. 

The referendum provisions apply to most teachers 
in public colleges and universities. However, the 
amendments make three exceptions to the refer- 
endum provisions which are of interest to some 
college employees. (1) Employees whose positions 
are under a retirement system but who are not 
themselves eligible for retirement system member- 
ship may be covered even though members of the 
retirement system are not covered; they cannot be 
omitted if the members are covered. (2) Employees 
who have not been covered under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance because they were under a retire- 
ment system and whose retirement system was 
dissolved or whose positions were removed from 
under the system before September 1954 can be 
covered without a referendum at any time before 
January 1, 1958. (3) The State of Utah is per- 
mitted to cover certain emplcyees who were under 
the abandoned State teachers’ retirement system 
without a referendum provided they are covered 
before January 1, 1956. 

Coverage of ministers under the 1954 amendments.— 
Ministers employed by denominational colleges and 
universities continue to be excluded from old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage as “employees.” 
However, ministers who cannot be covered as em- 
ployees may elect to be covered as if they were self- 
employed persons. 

To obtain coverage the individual minister must file 
a certificate with the District Director of Internal 
Revenue indicating his desire to come under the law. 
In order to get coverage for 1955, the minister must 
make his decision known on or before the due date 
of his income tax ‘return for 1955. An election of 
coverage to begin with 1956 must be made by the 
time the 1956 income taxes are due. After the 1956 
income tax return is filed, most ministers can no 
longer elect coverage, although a minister just enter- 
ing the ministry hs 2 years after entering the pro- 
fession in which to elect coverage. An election of 
coverage cannot be revoked. The minister must 
continue to report his earnings and pay the social 
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security tax (at the self-employed rate—one and 
one-half times the employee rate) for every year in 
which he has net earnings of $400 or more for 
services performed in the exercise of his ministry. 
Members of religious orders who have not taken a 
vow of poverty may be covered under the same 
provisions. 


Improvement. of Benefits 


The amendments of 1954 make several improve- 
ments in the benefit provisions of the law. Persons 
now getting old-age and survivors payments had 
their monthly checks increased beginning with the 
checks for September. The minimum payment of 
$25 to a retired worker has been raised to $30, and 
the old maximum payment of $85 has gone up to 
$98.50 for present beneficiaries. This means an 
increase in payments to retired workers of $5 or 
more a month. Families of retired workers and 
survivors of those who have died also get increases. 
Where there is only one survivor drawing benefits, 
that is, a widow, widower, child, or parent alone, 
that person receives at least $30 a month. In some 
cases this means an increase of $11.20 a month. 

People who start getting old-age and survivors 
insurance payments in the future will get higher 
benefits than they would have received under the 
old law. The new minimum benefit is $30 for 
future as well as present retired beneficiaries. The 
maximum for workers retiring in the future is $108.50 
as compared with the previous maximum of $85. 

The new law increases benefit payments for work- 
ers retiring in the future in three ways: 

1. By counting higher earnings. Under the old 
law only the first $3,600 of earnings in a year could 
be counted toward benefits. The new law covers 
earnings up to $4,200 in a year. 

2. By dropping out years of low (or no) income 
when computing benefit payments. Under the old 
law average earnings could be pulled down by years 
in which the worker had low earnings or no earnings 
at all. If a worker first becomes eligible for old-age 
insurance benefits after August 1954 or has 1% years 
of covered work after June 1953 or if he meets cer- 
tain other requirements, up to 4 of his low-income 
years can be dropped out in figuring his average earn- 
ings. Ifhe has had 5 or more years of covered work, 
one more year can be dropped out. This will in- 
crease the amount of average earnings, which means 
that benefits will be higher. This provision will per- 
mit newly covered workers to receive full benefits 
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despite the lack of coverage for the years 1951 
through 1954. 

3. By using a new formula. Under the new law 
a worker’s retirement payment is figured by taking 
55 percent of the first $110 of his average montaly 
earnings and adding 20 percent of the next $240 of 
his average earnings. For example, a worker quali- 
fying for retirement benefits after August 1954 will 
get a monthly benefit of $88.50 if he has average 
monthly earnings of $250 for the period used in com- 
puting his benefit. If the worker with average 
monthly earnings of $250 dies and is survived by a 
widow and two children, the survivors will get a 
monthly benefit of $177.20. 

There are certain limits above which family bene- 
fits cannot go. The total monthly amount cannot 
exceed 80 percent of the worker’s average monthly 
earnings, or $200, whichever is less. However, ap- 
plication of the 80 percent maximum cannot reduce 
the family benefit below $50 or 1 times the worker’s 
benefit amount, whichever is the larger figure. 


Retirement Test 


Another important change made by the amend- 
ments is a liberalization of the conditions under 
which monthly benefits can be paid while the benefi- 
ciary is working. A worker who is 72 years of age 
or over—as compared with 75 under former law— 
may receive benefits regardless of the amount of his 
earnings. For those under 72 the so-cailed “retire- 
ment test” has been revised to make it easier for 
older persons to supplement their benefits through 
part-time or intermittent full-time work. The new 
test is on an annual basis for both employees and 
self-employed persons. The adoption of a uniform 
test for wage earners and self-employed persons re- 
moves some inequities previously suffered by wage 
earners under the monthly retirement test. 

Beginning January 1, 1955, a beneficiary can earn 
as much as $1,200 in a year without losing any bene- 
fits. If he earns more than $1,200 in a year while 
under age 72 he may lose one or more benefits, de- 
pending on the amount of earnings and the number 
of months in which he earned more than $80 in wages 
or rendered substantial services in self-employment. 

Under the new law earnings from any work must 
be counted under the retirement test whether or not 
the work is covered by the insurance system. This 
means that earnings in any job, whether or not cov- 
ered by social security, may serve to suspend old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. 
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Protection of Benefit Rights of the Disabled 


Another valuable improvement in the amend- 
ments is a provision comparable to the “waiver of 
premium” for disability which is commonly used in 
life insurance and endowment policies. This provi- 
sion protects insurance rights—both eligibility and 
the amount of benefit—while the worker is totally 
disabled. An important feature of this provision is 
its emphasis on vocational rehabilitation. Prompt 
referral of disabled persons for appropriate vocational 
rehabilitation services increases the effectiveness of 
such services and the probability of their success. 
The new law specifically states that disabled in- 
dividuals applying for disability determinations are 
to be promptly referred to State vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies, to the end that as many as possible 
may be restored to a productive place in the com- 
munity. 

Under the new provision, benefit rights of persons 
who have had both regular and recent coverage under 
the program can be “frozen” during periods of pro- 
longed total disability. When an individual for whom 
a period of disability has been established dies or 
retires, his period of disability can be disregarded in 
determining whether he qualifies for benefits and in 
figuring any benefits due him or his family. Disabled 
workers may apply to have their earnings record 
“frozen” beginning in January 1955. 


Financing 


Each time the Congress has made changes in the 
social security program it has very carefully con- 
sidered the problem of cost in determining the benefit 
provisions. Congressional committee reports ex- 
pressed the belief that the old-age and survivors 
insurance program should be on a completely self- 
supporting basis from contributions of covered indi- 
viduals and employers. Accordingly, the Congress 
provided in the law a tax schedule which it believed 
would make the system self-supporting as nearly as 
could be foreseen under existing circumstances. It 
was recognized that future conditions might be dif- 
ferent from those assumed in the estimates, so that 
any tax schedule, at least in the distant future, 
might have to be modified by the Congress. 

The various improvements in the 1954 law resulted 
in an increase in the actuarial cost of the program. 
The benefits provided under the new law are esti- 
mated to cost over the long range approximately 7% 
percent of payroll. The Congress believed that this 
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cost could be met by a ccntribution schedule of 
4 percent (2 percent on employers and 2 percent on 
employees), which would rise periodically to 8 per- 
cent (4 percent each) by 1975. The tax scheduled 
is as follows: 
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In Conclusion 


These are the highlights of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954 as they affect institutions of 
higher education. Additional information about the 
general provisions of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program may be obtained from any local 
social security office. Information on the coverage 
of ministers may be obtained from these offices or 
from district directors of internal revenue. The 
most authoritative source of information about 
coverage under a State old-age and survivors in- 
surance agreement is the official designated by the 
State to administer its agreement or, in the absence 
of an agreement, to answer questions about cover- 
age. The social security offices can furnish the name 
of the designated State official for any particular 
State. 





Advance Report on College Enrollment 


ENROLLMENT in the Nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities has increased for the third consecutive year, 
and is now the highest in the Nation’s history. An 
estimate based on returns from 85 percent of the 
approximately 1,900 institutions indicates a total 
college and university enrollment for the fall of 
1954 of approximately 2,472,000. This constitutes 
an increase of about 10 percent over the actual en- 
rollment of 2,251,000 reported for the fall of 1953 
and is, furthermore, 0.6 percent greater than the 
prior all-time high of 2,457,000 reported for the fall 
of 1949. 

The estimated enrollment of new students is 
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636,000, an increase of about 11 percent over the 
actual new student enrollment of 572,000 in the fall 
of 1953. The enrollment of new students in the fall 
of 1954 is the second highest in the Nation’s his- 
tory—only 9 percent less than the all-time high of 
696,000 reported in the fall of 1946, during the 


post-World War II veterans’ education program. 








Advanced Training of Revenue Agents 


Tue University or Micnican this fall instituted 
the new Advanced Training Center of the Internal 
Revenue Service. This joint undertaking of the 
university and the Internal Revenue Service is 
intended to advance the public service by strength- 
ening the tax enforcement system of the Federal 
Government, and by inculcating the highest pro- 
fessional and ethical standards on Internal Revenue 
personnel. 


Center at Michigan 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue in June 
1954 invited interested universities to submit pro- 
posals for conducting an Internal Revenue advanced 
training program on a contract basis. A total of 
22 universities submitted bids for the operation of 
the training center. The choice was made on advice 
of a 10-man special advisory committee—leading 
members of the American Bar Association, the 
American Institute of Accountants, and the Tax 
Executives Institute—which thoroughly analyzed 
all proposals received. 

The center is operated by the university under the 
leadership of a director. An academic committee 
of men appointed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue advises the director and the university in 
the selection of students, the development of a 
curriculum, and the fixing of standards for the center. 
The Commissioner maintains a liaison representative 
at the university. 


Instruction and Faculty 


The period of instruction covers one semester 
which coincides with an ordinary semester of the 
university. The instruction includes courses in 
advanced analytical accounting, tax law, tax pro- 
cedures, economics, and finance, plus a limited 
number of other courses designed to meet the needs 
of a revenue official in such activities as dealing 
with the public and handling administrative details. 
The instruction is on the level of a graduate school. 
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Insofar as practical, the faculty is chosen from the 
regular professors and instructors of the university. 
By mutual agreement the Revenue Service supplies 
specialists not ordinarilv available outside the 
service. 


Students 


Generally, the students are selected from the 
10,000 Internal Revenue Agents who have qualified 
for Civil Service grades GS-7 and GS-9 and who 
have satisfactorily completed at least a year of 
service. They must have bachelor’s degrees or 
other academic credits or experience acceptable to 
the university. Nominations for places in the train- 
ing center are submitted by the 9 regional commis- 
sioners of internal revenue. 

Approximately 100 students are enrolled during 
the first semester of this academic year. Next 
semester a similar new group will attend. Plans 
envision enrollments ultimately of as many as 500 
students per semester. Students pay their own- 
board and lodging, but the Internal Revenue 
Service pays their registration fees, tuition, and 
similar charges. While an employee is a student 
at the center he continues to draw his regular 
salary. He agrees in writing that he will remain 
with the Revenue Service for 3 full years after 
completion of the advanced training course. 


Federal Support 


Congress has authorized the expenditure during 
the current fiscal year of not more than $400,000 
to cover tuition and other costs of operating the 
training center. 





Harvard Program of Special Standing 


BEGINNING in the fall of 1955, students of superior 
achievement and maturity who have completed the 
llth grade of secondary school may be admitted to 
Harvard College. Moreover, a student who has 
completed the 12th grade may apply for sophomore 
standing. Advanced placement will be determined 
by special tests in several subject areas and by 
study of the student’s secondary school record, the 
objective being to place entering students in the 
most advanced courses for which they are qualified. 
The special standing program will also allow unusu- 
ally able students in college to move ahead into 
graduate studies before graduation. 
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Office of Education Relationships 
to Educational Accreditation 


CCREDITATION is a device unique to Ameri- 
can education which is employed to insure the 
maintenance of prescribed standards in the large 
number of educational institutions under public and 
private auspices. It has been adopted because the 
legal control over educational standards, particularly 
in higher education, is limited. Over the years the 
Office of Education has come to have certain rela- 
tionships with accrediting activities, which are 
described in this article. 


Legal Responsibility for Education 


It is generally recognized by the public and well 
understood by educators that higher education is the 
legal responsibility of the States rather than of the 
Federal Government. This responsibility is reflected 
in constitutional provisions in certain States with 
respect to the autho:zation of State-controlled higher 
institutions and in court decisions and legislation 
affecting colleges. It is discharged in various ways 
such as the creation of new State-controlled higher 
institutions and the authorization of new educational 
programs in existing State colleges and universities; 
the granting of college charters to privately con- 
trolled higher institutions; controls exercised by 
State departments of education, particularly in 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania; and controls over the certification and licen- 
sure functions of certain professional practitioners. 


The legally constituted agents responsible for the 
administration and effectiveness of institutions of 
higher education are customarily their respective 
boards of trustees and principal administrative 
officers. Although many of these boards have often 
had competent, farsighted, and wise members, they 
have not always served most effectively as the 
agents for the improvement of higher education. 
As was pointed out several years ago by Haggerty 
and Zook, lay institutional governing boards lack 
the professional competence to evaluate institutional 
quality.! 


*Specialist in accreditation, Office of Education. 

' Haggerty, M. E., and George F. Zook, The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, 
Vol. I—Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions, Chicago, Ill., The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. p. 14-16, 
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By J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE* 


In this situation it has been necessary to devise 
some means for insuring the quality of the programs 
provided by the educational institutions. The 
characteristically American instrument adopted for 
this purpose is accreditation. 


Office of Education Activities 


Shortly after his appointment as the first specialist 
in higher education in the Bureau of Education in 
1911, Kendrick C. Babcock undertook certain activi- 
ties with respect to the classification of colleges and 
universities which was primarily concerned with the 
undergraduate preparation for graduate study. 
Foreign governments and universities were interested 
in having a definite assurance from a United: States 
governmental authority concerning the preparation 
of American college graduates for advanced study in 
their universities. 

With the assistance of representatives of the 
regional accrediting bodies, consultation with several 
other national organizations of higher institutions, 
and visits to a number of colleges and universities, 
Dr. Babcock prepared a list of classified colleges. 
After the galley proof list of institutions had been 
submitted for criticism and suggestions to officers of 
some of the colleges in November 1912, the feeling 
aroused by the classification became so great that 
President Taft directed that its publication be 
withheld. 


Information About Accredited Higher Institutions 


Following this incident, the principle was adopted 
that the Office of Education should not itself ac- 
credit or approve educational institutions. How- 
ever, in 1917 the Office, in discharging its general 
responsibility for disseminating information about 
education, began to publish information concern- 
ing the accredited status of higher institutions 
as determined by recognized accrediting agencies. 
Since the publication of the first bulletin, Accredited 
Higher Institutions, additional bulletins have been 
published under the same title at intervals of 
approximately 4 years. 

The Office began in 1894 to publish annually an 
educational directory which listed the principal 
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officers of school systems and educational institu- 
tions. At a later date the officers of educational 
organizations were added. Beginning in 1931 this 
publication was issued in three parts, one of which 
was devoted to higher education. Two years later 
(1933) the directory indicated: (1) The basis of 
selection of the higher education institutions in- 
cluded, and (2) the accreditation status of the 
institutions, and this practice has been followed 
since that time. The criteria for listing as published 
in the 1953-54 Education Directory, Part 3—Higher 
Education are: 

1. Institutions accredited or approved by a recognized Nation- 


wide, State, regional, or professional agency, or operating under 
State control are eligible for inclusion. 


2. Institutions not meeting requirements of criterion 1 are 
eligible for inclusion if their credits are accepted unconditionally 
(at full value) by not fewer than three fully accredited institutions. 


Study of Accreditation Within States 


Another indication of the Office of Education’s 
continued interest in accrediting problems was its 
publication of a report titled, Collegiate Accreditation 
by Agencies Within States, which was issued as 
Bulletin 1940, No. 3. This report was prepared by 
four members of the Higher Education staff under 
the direction of Fred J. Kelly, who was then Chief 
of the Division of Higher Education. The study 
was initiated at the request of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers at is annual meeting 
in December 1937, and was conducted in cooperation 
with an advisory committee of the council. The 
report dealt with the historical development of the 
accrediting movement by voluntary agencies, both 
regional and professional, and by agencies within 
States. It described the accrediting practices 
employed within the States, stated the issues and 
problems involved in the accrediting movement, and 
presented a concluding proposal to strengthen State 
accreditation activities. 


Advisory and Information Services 
to Federal Agencies 

A related but somewhat different interest of the 
Office of Education in the accrediting area is con- 
cerned with its advisory and informational services, 
particularly in relation to other agencies of the 
Federal Government. An early service of this 
character was referred to in the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1913-14. During 
that year Samuel P. Capen, Babcock’s successor, 
visited and inspected 29 colleges and universities at 
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the request of the War Department and “rendered a 
decision as to the eligibility of about 350 universities, 
colleges, and schools to be accredited by the United 
States Military Academy.” ? The list of institutions 
was prepared as a guide in excusing applicants from 
the customary Academy entrance examination. 

In recent years the volume of advisory and infor- 
mation service about accreditation has assumed 
substantial proportions. A few examples of these 
activities are indicated by requests for information 
concerning the accredited status of higher institu- 
tions by such groups as the Civil Service Commission 
in rating the qualifications of applicants for Federal 
positions, the Department of Defense in the selection 
of institutions for ROTC units and awarding 
officers’ commissions, the Selective Service System in 
the granting of student deferments, and the State 
Department in the placement of foreign students 
awarded United States Government grants for study 
in American colleges and universities. 


Veterans’ Education 


The most recent action which involves the Office of 
Education in the matter of accreditation is the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
(P. L. 550, 82d Cong.) Under this act, which is 
probably the first Federal statutory recognition of 
accreditation, the Commissioner of Education is 
charged with the responsibility of designating a 
group of “nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
and associations.” In discharging its responsibilities 
under the act, the Office of Education with the assist- 
ance of a group of consultants well versed in accredit- 
ing practices prepared and published in the Federal 
Register, October 4, 1952, a set of criteria to be used 
as a basis for preparing the list of accrediting bodies. 
These criteria are: 

The agency or association— 

1. Is regional or national in the scope of its operations. 

(Regional as here used means several States); 


2. Serves a definite need for accreditation in the field in which it 
operates; 

3. Performs no functions that might prejudice its independent 
judgment of the quality of an educational program; 

4. Makes available to the public current information covering: 
(a) criteria or standards for accreditation, (b) reports of its opera- 
tions, (c) a list of accredited institutions, courses or educational 
programs; 

5. Has an adequate organization and effective procedures to 
maintain its operations on a professional basis. Among the 
factors to be considered in this connection are that the agency o 
association: 


2 U.S. Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1913-14, vol. 1, p. xv. 
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(a) Secures sufficient and pertinent data concerning the quali- 
tative and quantitative aspects of the work of an institution, 
including data on such items as the educational objectives, educa- 
tional programs, admission practices, training and experience of 
teachers, financial stability, laboratory and library resources. 

(b) Uses qualified examiners to visit institutions and inspect 
courses, programs and facilities and who prepare written reports 
and recommendations for the use of the reviewing body—and 
causes such examination to be conducted under conditions that 
assure an impartial and objective judgment. 

(c) Re-evalues at reasonable intervals the accredited institu- 
tions, programs and courses of study. 

(d) Has financial resources as shown by its current financial 
statements, necessary to maintain accrediting operations in 
accordance with published policies and procedures. 


6. Accredits only institutions which are found upon such 
examination to meet specific standards for accreditation, estab- 
lished in advance in terms that include the factors above described. 

7. Has had not less than 2 years’ experience as an accrediting 
agency, or in the alternative demonstrates to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner that it has been organized under conditions that 
reasonably assure stability and permanence and that it has gained 
the acceptance required under 8 below during such shorter period. 

8. Has gained acceptance of its criteria, methods of evaluation, 
and decisions, by educational institutions, practitioners, licensing 
bodies and employers throughout the United States; 


9. Assurance is given that accreditation for the purposes of the 
act will not be conditioned on the payment of any sums of money: 
Provided, however, That a reasonable charge may be made by the 
agency or association for its services hereunder not exceeding the 
actual cost of the accreditation. 


The first list issued by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation included 6 regional and 22 professional ac- 
crediting agencies and associations. Two others 
have been added recently, and the list now includes 
the following: Accrediting Association of Bible Insti- 
tutes and Bible Colleges, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business, American 
Association of Schools of Religious Education, Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, American Bar 
Association, American Council on Education for 
Journalism, American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, American Osteopathic Association, 
American Public Health Association, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship of the American Library 
Association, Commission on Accreditation of the 
Council on Social Work Education, Committee on 
Professional Training of the American Chemical 
Society, Council on Dental Education of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, Council on Education and 
Professional Guidance of the American Optometric 
Association, Council on Education of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Council on Educa- 
tion of the National Association of Chiropodists, 
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Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, National 
Architectural Accrediting Board, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, National Nursing Accredit- 
ing Service, New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, New York Board of Regents (for 
higher institutions within New York State), North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, Society of American Foresters, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and Western College Association. 

An additional 12 associations have submitted 
applications for inclusion in the Commissioner’s list. 
To date three of the applications have been denied, 
and the remaining 9 are pending. 

With the cooperation of the 30 recognized accredit- 
ing bodies the Office of Education has issued 23 bulle- 
tins for the guidance of the State approving agencies 
concerned with institutional training under the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 


Conference on Accreditation 


The activities of the Office of Education relating to 
accreditation gave rise to a number of questions and 
problems. The Division of Higher Education there- 
fore sponsored a 2-day conference in June 1954 to 
consider these matters. The conference was at- 
tended by 21 representatives of various regional and 
professional accrediting bodies and national higher 
education organizations. 

Among the principal recommendations and sug- 
gestions resulting from the conference were the 
following: 

1. The Office of Education should continue to 
publish its bulletin Accredited Higher Institutions as 
an information service to the public and to officers 
in educational and governmental agencies. The 
next issue should include a fairly complete statement 
on accreditation, its purposes, procedures, and sig- 
nificance, as interpreted and practiced by each of the 
accrediting agencies and associations. 

2. The Office should continue to publish its annual 
Education Directory, Part 3—Higher Education, 
with the elimination of the criterion under which 
unaccredited institutions are included. 

3. In accordance with criterion 8 published in the 
Federal Register (“‘acceptance of its criteria, methods 
of evaluation, and decisions, by educational institu- 
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tions, practitioners, licensing bodies and employers 
throughout the United States’’) the Office of Educa- 
tion should examine with great care the qualitative 
aspects of the operations of an accrediting body. 


4. Inasmuch as the regional and _ professional 
accrediting agencies and associations usually examine 
an institution’s facilities for graduate work at the 
same time they examine its undergraduate facilities, 
it is unnecessary and undesirable to develop a special 
or new agency to accredit graduate work. 


5. Except under very unusual circumstances, the 
Office of Education should recognize only one ac- 
crediting agency in a professional field. However, 
in view of the special situation in theological educa- 
tion, it may be necessary eventually to place on the 
Commissioner’s list 3 accrediting agencies, one for 
each of the principal religious groups (Jewish, Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic). 

6. Inasmuch as the American Bar Association has 
been designated by the Commissioner as the recog- 
nized agency for the accreditation of law schools, it 
is unnecessary and undesirable to recognize State 


supreme courts in their function of approving law 
schools. 


7. In general it is undesirable to recognize small 
accrediting agencies with small membership and 
limited financial and professional resources. 

8. Governmental licensing is not equivalent to 
accreditation by a voluntary accrediting agency. 
Licensing is usually related to the legal authority to 
operate a school and certain minimum safety factors, 
and it has only a slight relationship to the qualita- 
tive evaluation of the school’s educational program. 

9. The Office of Education should study the use 
which State approving agencies make of the Com- 
missioner’s list of accrediting agencies and associa- 
tions, and the problems they have in connection 
therewith. 

10. The Office should review the accrediting cri- 
teria, procedures, and practices of the 28 accrediting 
agencies and associations placed on the Commission- 
er’s provisional list No. 1. 

11. The Office might well utilize a small advisory 
group composed of representatives from several 
accrediting agencies to pass on applications for in- 
clusion on the Commissioner’s list that present 
difficult problems. 

12. It should be unnecessary to make a complete 
annual review of the accrediting agencies and asso- 
ciations on the Commiissioner’s list; those agencies 
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and associations might be asked to send to the Office 
(1) duplicate copies of their annual reports to the 
National Commission on Accrediting and (2) an 
annual statement concerning new developments in 
their activities. 

13. The Office of Education should undertake, in 
cooperation with interested groups, a comprehensive 
study of the accreditation of institutions and pro- 
grams of higher education in the United States. It 
would be helpful to have a small advisory committee 
of representatives of several accrediting agencies 
serve in an advisory capacity for such a study. 


Conclusion 


In all the activities of the Office of Education in 
relation to accreditation the Office is in no way an 
accrediting agency; it does not accredit educational 
institutions. Its functions are to render advisory 
and informational services on accreditation activities 
carried on by agencies and associations constituted 
for that purpose. 





East European Studies at Texas 


Tue University or Texas has inaugurated a bach- 
elor of arts degree program in East European studies. 
This interdepartmental program is designed to give 
students special preparation for contacts with Soviet 
Russia and other nations in East Europe. A student 
may concentrate on East European studies while 
meeting requirements for a bachelor of arts degree in 
economics, geography, government, or history. 
Departments of anthropology, geology, and sociology 
offer related courses. 


The program provides intensified training in 
Russian, Czech, and other East European lan- 
guages, and includes formal-course work, faculty- 
student discussion periods, lectures by visiting 
authorities, and possibly overseas training periods. 
It offers special backgrounds for three groups of 
students: Those who plan to enter governmental 
agencies or private business in which a knowledge of 
Eastern Europe will be needed, those who plan to 
obtain a master’s or doctor’s degree, and those who 
want a liberal arts education with concentration on 
Eastern Europe. The program includes studies of 
Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia, Albania, the Baltic 
States, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania. 
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HE most effective teacher is one who believes 


students are people.” ‘This is a highlight of a 
detailed report on “The Evaluation of Teaching” by 
Edwin R. Guthrie, professor of psychology at the 
University ‘of Washington, which was published 
recently. 

The report is a result of studies, using faculty and 
student judgments, which have been carried on at 
the University of Washington continuously since 
1924. A $10,000 grant-in-aid from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has made it possible to 
examine the operation of student surveys and to 
correlate them with faculty judgments. Its objec- 
tive is to provide a yardstick for measuring teaching 
performance. 


Quotations 


The Guthrie report lists three major factors in the 
evaluation of a teacher: his impact on students, his 
impact on his colleagues, and his impact on his 
profession. The answer to the first question comes 
from classroom questionnaires. The other answers 
come from ratings by colleagues. 

Quotations indicating some interpretations of the 
author of the report are: 


“Of teachers who ranked in the lowest 10 percent of 
student ratings, the most frequent fault mentioned 
was that of belittling and sarcasm. This comment 
occurred almost not at all in comments on good 
teachers. 

“The outstanding characteristic of professors in 
the top 10 percent of student ratings is a friendly 
interest in students as persons. 

“Most of the teachers who ranked high on the list 
are workers who spend much energy willingly on 
teaching. They are not the ones who leave their 
luncheon companions at the Faculty Club with the 
phrase: ‘back to the mines.’ 

“While we shall never reach a complete factual 
basis for evaluating the operation of teaching, judg- 
ments of merits can attain measurable degrees of 
consensus under carefully controlled conditions.” 


The author of the report believes that effective 
teaching is especially important for the great majority 
of undergraduates who do not go on for advanced 
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degrees. “Hot-rodders and majorettes do not 
become scientists or philosophers, but they do enter 
college and do become voting citizens,” he points out. 
“They also build our factories, fight our battles and 
make our laws. The education of intelligent citizens 
requires active teaching.” 


Some Findings 


Some of the findings may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Over a period of years, student judgments are 
generally consistent, despite considerable diversity 
of individual judgments. Undergraduate and grad- 
uate students tend strongly to agree in their overall 
evaluations. The size of classes and the grade the 
student is currently making do not affect the opinions 
materially. 

2. Students do not always agree with the col- 
leagues of the rated teacher. Students base their 
judgments on classroom performance; colleagues, 
who seldom hear one another conduct a class, tend 
to base their opinions on the teacher’s readiness to 
cooperate with other members of the department 
and upon research accomplishments. 

3. There is little relation between student ratings 
of teaching effectiveness and colleague ratings of 
research productivity. While a good teacher must 
keep in touch with developments in his field, there 
are those who find their outlet in teaching rather 
than in publication. 

4. Teaching effectiveness does not tend to improve 
materially with experience. It appears probable 
that any increase of teaching skill in the higher ranks 
tends to be offset by losses of enthusiasm and the 
increased preoccupation with affairs other than teach- 
ing that come with added years on a college campus. 

In commenting on the validity of student judg- 
ments of their teachers, Dr. Guthrie cites the follow- 
ing quotation from Aristotle: “We get a better notion 
of the merits of the dinner from the dinner guests 
than from the cook.” 

Evaluation of Teaching: A Progress Report, a 
19-page pamphlet by E. R. Guthrie, may be had 
on request from the author at the University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. It includes 
textual interpretation, the student questionnaire, 
and a series of 7 charts portraying the data used. 





Columbia's Bicentennial Celebration 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, which was char- 

tered as King’s College in 1754, has been 
conducting a year-long celebration. Devoted to the 
theme of ““Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof,” the celebration has had among its 
participants more than 350 foreign and 750 United 
States institutions. This outside participation has 
involved public lectures and forums, films and radio 
broadcasts, and the showing of a panel exhibit pre- 
pared by Columbia and distributed overseas by the 
United States Information Agency. 


Altogether 50 foreign countries and every State 
in the United States have been reached by the 
bicentennial promotion. And in the New York 
City area, the bicentennial has been celebrated with 
a succession of luncheons, dinners, plays, festivals, 
ceremonies, addresses, symposiums, institutes, con- 
ferences, convocations, and meetings of learned and 
professional societies. 


The Academic Phase 


More than a thousand scholars from all over the 
world came to the Columbia campus during the 
year to take part in conferences dealing with many 
of the large problems facing the world today. At 
three major convocations honorary degrees were 
conferred upon outstanding scholars and public 
figures. These convocations dealt with Columbia’s 
place in the city and State of New York, with its 
place in the United States, and with its place in the 
world. Conferences have also been held or planned 
on “The Metropolis in Modern Life,” ‘‘Federalism,” 
“Security and Freedom,” ‘National Policies for 
Education, Health, and Social Services,” ““National 
Policy for Economic Welfare at Home and Abroad,” 
“Responsible Freedom in America,” and ‘The 
Unity of Knowledge.” 


The Theme Exhibit 


The bicentennial exhibit consisted of 60 panels 
systematically developing different aspects of the 
theme of “‘Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof.” The theme’s major subdivisions to 
which groups of panels were devoted were: The In- 
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clusiveness of Man, The Values of Knowledge, Man’s 
Right to Knowledge, Man’s Right to the Free Use 
of Knowledge, and The Responsibilities of Knowl- 
edge. Reproduced in smaller sets, the exhibit was 
lent to libraries, museums, alumni clubs, and other 
groups. A handbook was prepared that reproduced 
the panels and provided pertinent quotations and 
discussion. The exhibits were shown in more than 
400 communities in the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada, the exhibitors usually being 
colleges, universities, and libraries. 


Radio Broadcasts 


Two series of radio broadcasts were features of 
the celebration. The first of these was on ““Tradition 
and Change,” and this subject was developed in 
13 lectures, by as many distinguished scholars, under 
the headings of the Idea of Man, the Idea of Society, 
the Idea of the Universe, and the Idea of a Uni- 
versity. The lectures were published in book form 
last March. 

Both within the United States and in the free 
world outside, there was evidence that the lectures 
were well received. Indeed, letters from housewives 
and laborers as well as clergymen and professors 
testified to the success of the mass-media phases of 
the celebration. That the broadcasts evoked favor- 
able responses was also indicated by the numerous 
requests for recordings and printed versions of the 
lectures. 

The second series of broadcasts, scheduled for 
October, November, and December, is on the subject, 
“Present Knowledge and Future Directions.” 


Bicentennial History of Columbia 


Among a number of learned publications that are 
planned to mark the university’s bicentennial, the 
most elaborate is The Bicentennial History of Col- 
umbia University, which is to consist of 19 volumes. 
Of this number, 12 volumes have been published at 
this writing. These are histories of Adult Educa- 
tion, the School of Architecture, the Graduate School 
of Business, the School of Engineering, the School 
of International Affairs, the Graduate School of 
Journalism, the School of Library Service, the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Teachers College, Barnard College, 
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Columbia College, and the New York School of 
Social Work. ‘The remainder of the series will con- 
sist of single volumes on the School of Law, the 
Faculty of Medicine, the Faculty of Philosophy, the 
Faculty of Political Science, the Faculty of Pure 
Science, and two volumes entitled ‘““Two Centuries 
of Columbia University.” 


The 12 volumes that have been published run to 
a total of 1,860 pages, the shortest volumes being 
on Library Service (85 pages) and Pharmacy (89 
pages), and the longest on Teachers College (289 
pages) and Columbia College (284 pages). The 
history is a cooperative work under the direction of 
a single editor; and each of the volumes thus far 
published, except those on Teachers College and 
Columbia College, are by individual authors. 


The History and Higher Education 


Because of the comprehensiveness of the educa- 
tional program at Columbia and the standing of that 
university in the educational world, The Bicentennial 
History promises to be one of the most important 
contributions to higher educational history ever 
published in this country. Here are recorded the 
processes and the steps by which the various units 
of the university evolved. The Columbia story of 
higher education for women (Barnard College), of 
higher education for men (Columbia College), of co- 
education (Columbia University), of teacher educa- 
tion (Teachers College), and of a wide range of 
graduate and professional education, as indicated in 
the foregoing titles, constitutes a significant cross 
section of American higher educational history. The 
issues, curricular and other, that arose in the various 
schools and departments at Columbia, and the 
methods by which they were resolved have a mean- 
ing for all American higher education. Moreover, the 
history of American colleges and universities has 
grown so large that only in such works as The Bi- 
centennial History is there hope for an eventual 
synthesis of sufficient detail to be of great usefulness. 
As such, the 12 volumes that have already appeared 
and the 7 remaining volumes that are to be published 
next year, have a significance far beyond Columbia’s 
history itself. The history is a major publishing 
event in higher education and a fitting monument to 
the university’s 1954 celebration. 


Epitor’s Note.—The names of the historical 
volumes published to date will be found in the List 
of Publications on page 59 of this issue. 
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Centennial Year at Michigan State 
College 


Micwican STaTE CoLLeGE has announced a year- 
long observance of its 100th anniversary beginning on 
Founders’ Day, February 12, 1955. The anniver- 
sary will make the campus of the college a world 
center for discussion of many aspects of civilization. 

Michigan State College was founded in 1855 as 
the country’s first agricultural college, and it became 
the model for the land-grant college system. This 
kind of institution represented a revolution in higher 
education. It placed emphasis upon “the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions of life,” to 
quote the Morrill Act of 1862 under which the several 
States established the system of land-grant colleges 
and universities. 


Centennial Program 


A number of events will mark the centennial 
year. Delegates from more than 500 colleges, 
universities, and learned societies in America and 
from over the free world will be invited to the Febru- 
ary 12 program, at which a speaker of international 
standing will be heard. 

Ten academic symposiums will be held during the 
year, at which issues and conditions in many fields 
will be discussed. Among the topics will be ‘“‘Ad- 
ministering Human Affairs, 1955-2000,” ‘“Nutri- 
tion of Plants, Animals, and Man,” and “The 
New View of Man—A Synthesis and Forecast.” 

Major events will also include: The Industrial 
Exposition, May 11-14, bringing together in a 
world’s fair setting hundreds of exhibits from the 
Nation’s business and industrial corporations; (2) 
the Centennial of Farm Mechanization, August 
16-20, tracing the development of farm equipment 
since 1855 but focusing attention on the present 
and future with a huge show of displays and demon- 
strations; and (3) the Fall Convocation, during the 
week of October 10, to be addressed by an outstand- 
ing world figure. 

Joining in the college’s Centennial celebration 
will be 14 major educational associations which 
have scheduled their national meetings on the 
campus during 1955. Included are the American 
Philosophical Association, Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, Poultry Science 
Association, American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences, and American Dairy Science Association. 
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The College 

Michigan State College is the ninth largest 
institution of higher learning in the Nation, offering 
a total of 126 different courses of study, 65 of these 
on the graduate level. The program of instruction 
includes 9 schools—Agriculture, Business and Public 
Service, Education, Engineering, Home Economics, 
Science and Arts, Veterinary Medicine, Graduate 
Studies, and the Basic College, a 2-year program of 
general education. It enrolls more than 15,000 
students; the faculty, including teaching, research, 
extension, and adult education personnel, totals 


more than 2,000. 


In fulfilling its heritage as the pioneer of the land- 
grant college philosophy, Michigan State College 
each year serves through continuing educational 
programs both on and off its campus more than 
300,000 additional residents of Michigan. Services 
are offered in the fields of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, business and industry, government, educa- 
tion, health, labor, and many others. Three years 
ago M. S. C. constructed a $2,500,000 Continuing 
Education Center specifically to provide housing, 
dining, and conference facilities for groups desiring 
short-term on-campus educational aid. 


What has succeeded so well in America is now being 
tried in many other countries as a possible basic 
deterrent to Communism. In order to increase food 
production, train better teachers and improve busi- 
ness techniques, Michigan State has established 
educational missions on the Ryukyu Islands and in 
Colombia, India, and Brazil. All four projects in- 
volve the application of the land-grant college 
philosophy of serving as many people as possible 
as a means of helping them improve their standard 
of living. 





Television at Albany Medical College 


Tue Avsany Mepicat Co.tece of Union University 
is one of several institutions that have installed 
television equipment for teaching purposes. At 
Albany, there is permanent TV equipment in four 
operating rooms, and pictures from operating sites 
are flashed on a screen in an auditorium for student 
observation. An audio system enables spectators 
to ask questions of the surgeon during the televising 
of operations, though the surgeon generally works in 
conjunction with an instructor in the classroom or 
auditorium. With the new equipment it is possible 
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for a member of the faculty to direct an operation 
while viewing it on the screen. A video and audio 
system has also been installed in the pathology 
laboratory, which enables students to observe minute 
experimentation. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, Status, and Trends, 
by Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnitz. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Bulletin 1954, No. 7. 58 p. 25 cents. 


City School Systems: Statistical Summary of Person- 
nel, Attendance, and Current Expenditures, 1951-52, 
by Lester B. Herlihy. Washington, 1954. Circular 
No. 410. 7p. Proc. Free. 


Curriculum Materials in High-School Mathematics, 
by Kenneth E. Brown. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. Bulletin 1954, No. 9. 
40 p. 20 cents. 


Finances in Higher Education: Statistical Sum- 
mary for 1951-52, by Doris Holladay. Washington, 
1954. Circular No. 409. 4p. Proc. Free. 


Factors Affecting the Improvement of Secondary 
Education. Condensed Record of a Round Table 
Discussion, by Howard H. Cummings and Others. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Circular No. 404. 132 p. 70 cents. 


General and Liberal Educational Content of Profes- 
stonal Curricula: Forestry, by Jennings B. Sanders. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1954. Pamphlet No. 115. 12 p. 15 cents. 


How Children Can Be Creative, by Wilhelmina Hill, 
Helen K. Mackintosh, and Arne Randall. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Bulletin 1954, No. 12. 23 p. 15 cents. 
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Planning and Designing the Multipurpose Room 
in Elementary Schools. Its meaning, characteristics, 
and uses as reflected in survey reports from all 
States, Hawaii, and Alaska, by James L. Taylor. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Special Publication No. 3. 48 p. 35 cents. 


Practical Nurse Training Comes of Age, by Louise 
Moore. Washington, 1954. Misc. 3468. 18 p. 
Proc. Free. 


Social Studies in Elementary Schools, by Wilhelmina 
Hill. Washington, 1954. Education Briefs No. 29. 
7p. Proc. Free. 


State Certification Requirements for Teachers of 
Exceptional Children, by Romaine P. Mackie and 
Lloyd M. Dunn. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Bulletin 1954, No. 1. 60 p. 
25 cents. 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1953, by Neva A. Carlson. 
Washington, U. $. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Bulletin 1954, No. 8. 49 p. 25 cents. 


Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, by Type of Institution and by Size of Enroll- 
ment: 1951-52, by Willard O. Mishoff and Mary M. 
Willhoite. Washington, 1954. Circular No. 415. 
4p. Proc. Free. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are indicated 


when known. 


The Bicentennial History of Columbia University in 
19 vols. The following volumes, published in 1954 
by Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, are available: 

A History of: 

Adult Education at Columbia University: Uni- 
versity Extension and the School of General 


Studies, by John Angus Burrell. 111 p. 
$2.50. 

Barnard College, by Marian Churchill White. 
222 p. $3.50. 

The College of Pharmacy, by Charles W. Ballard. 
89 p. $2. 

Columbia College on Morningside, by various 
authors. 284p. $4. 


The Graduate School of Business, by Thurman 
W. Van Metre. 124 p. $2.50. 

The Graduate School of Journalism, by Richard 
T. Baker. 144 p. $2.75. 
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The New York School of Social Work, by Eliza- 
beth G. Meier. 154 p. $2.75. 
The School of Architecture, by Theodor K. 


Rohdenburg. 114 p. $2.50. 
The School of Engineering, by James Kip Finch. 
138 p. $2.75. 


The School of International Affairs and Assoct- 
ated Area Institutes, by L. Gray Cowan. 106 p. 


$2.25. 
The School of Library Service, by Ray Traut- 
man. 85p. $2. 


Teachers College, by Lawrence A. Cremin, David 
A. Shannon, and Mary Evelyn Townsend. 
289 p. $4.25. 


Medical Education Today, Its Aims, Problems, and 
Trends, Dean F. Smiley, ed. Chicago, Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 1953. 123 p. $1.50. 


A compilation of eight papers originally published as articles 
in the Journal of Medical Education. Deals with objectives of 
medical education, problems of medical college staffing and of 
medical student selection, financial support of medical education, 
trends in medical practice, and the improvement of the medical 
curriculum and teaching. 


Professional Preparation in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, by Raymond Albert Snyder 
and Harry Alexander Scott. New York 36, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 421 p. $5.50. 

Covers the basic philosophy, principles, and guides of profes- 
sional preparation in health education, physical education, and 
recreation; treats such topics as general and professional educa- 
tion of teachers and leaders, undergraduate and graduate prepa- 
ration, inservice education, and evaluation of preparation. 


The Psychiatrist, His Training and Development. 
Washington, American Psychiatric Association, 1953. 
214 p. $2.50. 


Report of the 1952 Conference on Psychiatric Education held 
at Cornell University, June 19-25, 1952, planned and conducted 
by the American Psychiatric Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Reports the results of the conference 
members’ constructive thinking on the broad subject of the 
training and development of the psychiatrist. A comprehensive, 
readable treatment. 


So This ts College, by Paul H. Landis. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 205 p. $3. 


Warm and sympathetic counsel to senior high-school students 
and college freshmen to aid them in thinking about college and 
making the necessary adjustments after they have entered college. 

Teachers’ Seminar on Pharmacognosy and Related 
Subjects. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michi- 
gan, 1954. 264p. Proc. §$l. 


A group of 42 papers presented at the seminar covering the 
objectives of the instruction in pharmacognosy, basic prerequisites 
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for the course, teaching methods, laboratory instruction, and the 
correlation of pharmacognosy and other subjects at the graduate 
level. 

The Teaching of Philosophy: An international 
enquiry of Unesco. New York 27, Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 232 p. $1.75. 

Report of an international inquiry into the teaching of philoso- 
phy, with special reference to the place allotted to it in the educa- 
tional systems of eight countries, including the United States, its 
influence upon the molding of the citizen, and the contribution 
it can make toward better understanding among men. 

University and World Understanding: A Report of 
a Conference of Fulbright Scholars on Fducation, 
Francis J. Brown, ed. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1954. American Council on 
Education Studies, Series I—Reports of Committees 
and Conferences—No. 58, vol. XVIII, January 1954. 
102 p. $1. 

What Educational TV Offers You, by Jack Mabley. 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1954. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
203. 28p. 25 cents. 


Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 54th 
Annual Conference, Association of American Uni- 
versities, and the 5th Annual Conference, of the 
Association of Graduate Schools, held in New York 
City, Oct. 26, 27, 28, 1953. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, [1954]. 150 p. 


Current Legal Problems of Colleges and Universities 
1952-53, by T. E. Blackwell. St. Louis 5, Mo., 
Washington University, [1954]. 40 p. Paper, $1. 


Language Teaching: A Guide for Teachers of 
Foreign Languages, by Edwin T. Cornelius, Jr. 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1954. 168 p. $2.40. 

Based chiefly on recent experiments in English-language teach- 


ing in non-English-speaking countries; should also be useful to 
teachers and students of other languages as well as of English. 


Learning Through Supervision, by Annette Garrett. 
Northampton, Mass., Smith College, 1954. Smith 
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College Studies in Social Work, vol. XXIV, No. 2, 
February 1954. 109p. $l. 

Deals specifically with the problems and tasks involved in field 
training for casework. 

Presenting the United Nations to College Students: 
An Analysis of a Questionnaire Survey concerning 
instruction and campus activities related to inter- 
national affairs, and particularly the United Nations, 
in the univeristies, colleges and teacher training 
institutions of the United States during the academic 
year 1951-52. New York 17, 345 East 46th St., 
American Association for the United Nations, 1954. 
18 p. Proc. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year September 1, 1952-August 31, 1953. 
Battle Creek, Mich., the Foundation, 1954. 145 p. 
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